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ABSTRACT 

Unless investments in education increase 
significantly, schools will probably experience difficulty competing 
for talented teachers. This report presents findings of a study that 
investigated sues of teacher recruitment, compensation, 
development, pSJvi t e schools. Data were obtained 

through a questionnaire of 652 teachers at 21 different independent 
schools in the United States and abroad, from a case study of one 
independent school, and a review of research literature. The study 
concluded that: (l) the demand for teachers, particularly mathematics 

and science teachers, will intensify during the next decade; (2) the 
structure of a compensation system has less impact on teacher 
satisfaction than does the school’s salary in comparison with the 
salary offered by competitors; (3) a school's board of trustees and 
head should design a compensation system that complements the mission 
and philosophy of the school; (4) a school’s faculty should be 
included in any substantial effort to design or redesign a 
compensation system; (5) school leaders have three basic choices in 
considering salary systems: a strict scale in which salary depends on 
years of experience, a ’’band" scale, in which a school head has the 
discretion to calibrate pay in part according to performance, and no 
scale, in which a school competes under a free market system; and (6) 
schools that are not clear about their compensation policies will 
create the perception among some teachers that the school is biased 
against women in its salary practices, particularly if there is no 
salary scale. Twenty-two figures are included. Appendices contain 
survey responses from the 21 schools and a summary of survey data. 
(Contains 74 references.) (LMl) 
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The Strategic Management of Private Schools 
Abstract 
John Beall 

Investigating issues of teacher recruitment, compensation, development, and retention, this 
project is based upon a triangular methodology involving three different types of research: 

• an analysis of 652 responses to a questionnaire from teachers at twenty-one different independent 
schools from the United States and abroad, 

• a case study focusing on issues of teacher recruitment, compensation, development, and retention 
faced by one independent school, and 

• an integration and application of studies by such experts on teacher recruitment, compensation, and 
development as Linda Darling-Hammond and Richard J. Mumane. 

In addition, the project profits from the substantial discussion about issues of compensation and 
development of corporate employees by such authors as Alfie Kohn and Edward Lawler. 

The twenty-one schools whose teachers responded to my questionnaire provided the setting for 
this Klingenstein project. One of those twenty-one schools provided the setting for the case study that has 
enabled me to shift from a broad consideration of faculty recruitment and retention to a more focused 
analysis of one well-managed school. The appendices of this project report represent, in effect, twenty- 
one different consulting reports to the schools participating in my study; each school will receive its own 
report, along with a Summary Report about the data collected during this study. (See Appendix 22.) 

The report explores such questions as: 

• What are the projected supply/demand conditions for independent school teachers in the decade ahead 
(chapters one and two)? 

• What recruitment practices should be considered by independent school leaders, particularly in 
seeking to attract strong teachers of mathematics and science and teachers of color (chapters three 
and four)? 

• What type of compensation system makes the most effective use of a school’s available resources 
(chapter six)? 

• Why is raising endowment funds to enhance faculty compensation so important to independent 
schools in seeking to attract and retain a strong corps of teachers (chapter seven)? 

• Would increased levels of compensation improve the quality of education for students in independent 
schools (chapter nine)? 

Among the most important findings from this study are a dozen conclusions: 

• The demand for teachers will intensify during the next decade, probably resulting in a market in 
which independent schools will compete more intensively with each other and with public schools for 
strong teachers, particularly teachers of mathematics and science, as well as teachers of color. (See 
chapters one and two.) 

• The structure of a compensation system has less impact on the satisfaction of teachers than does their 
school’s salary in comparison with that offered by competitors. That is, how one’s salary is 
determined is of less importance to teachers than how well that salary compares with what teachers at 
competing schools are making. (See chapter six for this and the next seven conclusions.) 

• A school’s Board of Trustees and Head should seek to design a compensation system that 
complements the mission and philosophy of the school. 

• A school’s faculty should be included in any substantial effort to design or redesign a compensation 
system. 

• School leaders have three basic choices in considering salary systems: a strict scale where salary is 
calibrated according to years of experience, a “band” scale where a school’s Head has room for 
discretion to calibrate pay in part according to performance, and no scale where a school compensates 
under a free market system. The “band” scale seems more rare and less effective than I had assumed 
to be the case. 

• Schools that are not clear about their compensation policies will leave many teachers confused and 
will convince some teachers that the school is biased against women in its salary practices, 
particularly if there is no salary scale. 
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Strategic Management of Private Schools: 

Recruitment, Compensation, Development, and Retention of Teachers 

Introduction 

Shortages in certain teaching fields are likely to become 
serious (not shortages of “bodies” to put in front of 
classrooms but shortages of good teachers). 1 

It is a fool and a tragic agent who enters [teaching] with 
a false sense of earning power. 2 

Teaching on the whole is low-paying. No one else is paying 
their teachers enough, so why should my school? 3 

The first statement— warning gloomily of an upcoming shortage of good teachers— appeared not 

in yesterday’s New York Times, nor in last year’s latest blue-ribbon commission’s diatribe on declining 

standards in American education, nor even a decade ago in one of several Horace’s Compromises 

diagnosing the ills of our school system and prescribing systemic shock therapy for the patient. Rather, 

the intuitively sensible statement appeared in a little book published more than three decades ago a few 

years after the launching of Sputnik galvanized the nation’s attention on its educational system. Begun in 

1959 as a Rand Corporation research study on “Systems Analysis and Education,” the project’s findings 

were published in book form as Teacher Shortages and Salary Schedules, one of only a few studies 

investigating the possible connection between the compensation, recruitment, and retention of teachers. 

In the preface to their book Joseph Kershaw and Roland McKean explain two of the most compelling 

conclusions stemming from their research: “First, that able and well-qualified teachers are of crucial 

importance to the quality of education.... Second, that the prevailing salary policies present a serious threat 

to the future recruitment and retention of good teachers, which is perhaps not so obvious.” 4 

Educational leaders and policy makers, both in public and private schools, perhaps had heard 

such ominous prophecies before, and they were certainly to hear them again. Almost a decade ago among 

the bluest of the blue ribbon panels on educational reform, the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 

Profession, drew a similar connection between the nation’s future, its teaching corps, and the amount of 




1 Joseph A. Kershaw and Roland N. McKean, Teacher Shortages and Salary Schedules (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1962), p. 3. 

2 Third-year teacher leaving the profession, response to questionnaire, school C (see appendix three). 

3 Fifth-year kindergarten teacher, response to questionnaire, school I (see appendix nine). 

4 Kershaw and McKean, op. cit. , p. viii. 
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money its citizens were willing to invest in education. As had Joseph Kershaw and Roland McKean in 
the wake of Sputnik, so too did the Carnegie Forum urge Americans to recognize “two essential truths: 
first, that success depends on achieving far more demanding educational standards... and second, that the 
key to success lies in creating a profession equal to the task-a profession of well-educated teachers 
prepared to assume new powers and responsibilities to redesign schools for the future.” To that end, 
among its other recommendations, the Carnegie Forum called for: 

• a national board for teaching standards (such as just certified its first group of teachers this year) 

• restructured schools to provide “a professional environment for teaching” (such as is occurring at 
many members of the Coalition for Essential Schools across the nation) 

• a new category of Lead (or “master”) teachers “with the proven ability to provide active leadership” 

• teachers’ salaries and career opportunities that are “competitive with those in other professions.” 5 
Though inchoate, the national board for teaching standards exists, as do many restructured public and 
independent schools, some of whom have adopted the idea of lead teachers. Teachers’ salaries, in 
contrast, seem back on the decline, barely keeping pace with inflation, according to the National Center 
for Educational Statistics. 6 The public is spending virtually the same percentage of disposable income on 
education in the early nineties as it did in 1978-1979: 4.9%. The result: “From 1989-90 to 1993-94, 
teacher salaries declined 0.5%.” 7 Furthermore, despite increases in teachers’ salaries dining the eighties 
in response to a shortage of teachers in the seventies, their salaries remain “25% below those of other 
college graduates, and 30 to 50% below those of graduates in scientific and technical fields.” 8 Unless 
investments in education increase significantly, the likelihood is that schools will have difficulty 
competing for talented teachers for whom compensation is a factor, if far from the most important reason 
to enter the profession. 



5 Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century 
(New York, New York: The Carnegie Forum, 1986), pp. 2-3. 

6 National Center for Education Statistics, “Teacher Salaries- Are They Competitive?” Issue Brief . March 
1993 (ERIC 357-489), p. 2. 

7 Deborah E. Gerald and William J. Hussar, Projections of Education Statistics to 2004 (Washington: 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1995), p. 77. 

8 Linda Darling-Hammond, “Who Teaches and Why: The Dilemmas of Building a Profession for 21st 
Century Schools,” in John Sikula, ed., Second Handbook of Research on Teacher Education (New York: 

I I\K MacMillan Press, in press), p. 41. 
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This report will explore such questions as: 

• What are the projected supply/demand conditions for independent school teachers in the decade ahead 
(chapters one and two)? 

• What recruitment practices should be considered by independent school leaders, particularly in 
seeking to attract strong teachers of mathematics and science and teachers of color (chapters three 
and four)? 

• What type of compensation system makes the most effective use of a school’s available resources 
(chapter six)? 

• Why is raising endowment funds to enhance faculty compensation so important to schools seeking to 
attract and retain a strong corps of teachers (chapter seven)? 

• Would increased levels of compensation improve the quality of education for students in independent 
schools (chapter nine)? 

Attempting to answer such questions proves tricky, in part because the research studies are few 
and are generally derived from data about teachers in public schools. Offering predictions about the 
supply and demand forces affecting independent or private schools may also be like trying to navigate 
one’s path through a tropical forest without a compass, guide, or map. One variable is that the 
demographic projections shift from region to region with the greatest projected demand looming in the 
western states and the flattest demand for teachers projected to be in midwestem and northeastern states. 9 
Another variable is the extent to which private schools remain more attractive than public school systems 
with respect to ease of entry (licensure requirements), and working conditions. A third is how 
competitive the market will be, given changing economic conditions in the private sector of industry and 
the public sector of government. 

Ms. Dory Adams, an administrator with the National Association of Independent Schools, has 
suggested that the next decade is likely to smile upon heads of schools seeking to replace teachers who 
retire or leave the profession: “It will likely take fifteen to twenty years for a strong demand for teachers 
to reemerge, relative to supply.” She added: “In the past seven years there has been a steady increase in 
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’Debra E. Gerald and Richard J. Hussar, op.cit. . see figures 64-67 on pp. 104-105. 
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